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Among the States 


Georgia Absentee Voting.— The Georgia “Soldier Bal 
lot Law,” which expired in January, 1953, has been 
recnacted by the legislature. Under the law any absent 
Georgia voter serving in the armed forces of the United 
States may obtain absentee registration forms and bal 
lots for primary and general elections upon his own or a 
friend's request. With general election ballots printed at 
least 7o days prior to the election, the voter is assured 
of sufhcient time for voting and for movement of his 
papers in the mails. A special State War Ballot Com- 
mission is authorized to determine all questions of law, 
procedure and regulations governing the registration 
and voting of military personnel. The act expires on 
January 1, 1955. 


Maryland Absentee Voting.—A constitutional amend. 
ment to authorize the General Assembly to provide tor 
absentee voting by any registered Maryland voter will 
be submitted to the electorate at the November, 1954, 
election. At present only members of the armed forces 
may vote by absentee ballot. 


South Carolina Absentee Voting.— The South Carolina 
legislature has enacted a law permitting absentee regis 
tration and voting in all primaries and elections by mem 
bers of the armed services. The statute provides a sim 
plified annual absentee registration system under which 
each registration iy valid for all subsequent primaries 
and elections in the current calendar year. Friends ot 
relatives in the home communities may secure registra 
tion forms for service personnel. Application for regis 
tration may be completed before any ofhcer authorized 
by law to take oaths. The new law affords maximum 
convenience in that it authorizes the federal post: card 
upplication, the completed registration form or other 
application, as request for ballot. The Secretary of Stat 
is responsible for administration of the act and for print. 
ing and distribution of forms to county ofhcials. Quali- 
fications of absentee voters are subject to the judgment 
ol county election Commissioners and county commit 
tees. Prior to the enactment, South Carolina did not 
authorize absentee voting for armed forces personnel in 
eencral elections. 


Arkansas Constitutional Proposals.— Lhe 1953 session of 
the Arkansas legislature referred three proposed con- 
stitutional amendments for popular vote at the next 
general election. One would require assessment of prop- 
erty for tax purposes at ity full market value, authorize 
a state board of equalization, limit mill levies by local 
jurisdictions, and permit the legislature to classily prop- 
erty for tax purposes. Another would increase the Gov- 
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ernor’s term from two to four vears. Phe third would 
provide that the Governor and other constitutional 
othcers would take ofhce the first Monday in December 
following their election, and that the regular sixty-day 
session of the General Assembly would convene on the 
first’ Monday in February of the odd-numbered years; 
salary increases for legislators and state ofhcers, and 
revision of judicial organization, also would be provided. 


California Indian Rights.—Some 5,000 California In- 
dians have won the right to buy liquor under a new 
state law. Governor Warren has signed the bill, effective 
in September, repealing the state's 81-year-old ban on 
sale of alcohol to full-blooded Indians. 


Connecticut Redistricting.—One of the early enactments 
of the Connecticut legislature this year, signed by Gov 
ernor Lodge in April, redistricts the State Senate for the 
first time in’ filty years. The measure rearranges the 
thirty-six state senatorial districts, which previously 
varicd population from 24,000 to 123,000 per dis 
trict. A court contest has been put in motion by oppo- 
nents of the act on the grounds that the state constitu 
tion requires that redistricting be accomplished only by 
a legislative session immediately following a_ federal 
census. Proponents of the measure declare that the 1950 
census Was not completed until after the 1951 legislative 
session had adjourned and that the legislature has full 
power to redistrict in any event. 


Indiana Legislation.— Lhe Indiana legislature has estab 
lished a new State Department of Corrections. It will be 
headed by a threcmember, full-time commission and will 
exercise central administrative control over all state penal 
institutions. Phe legislature authorized establishment of 
an eightemember State Office Building Commission, em- 
powered to acquire a site and proceed with construction 
of a state office building, financed with private capital 
and amortized over a thirty-year period. Also created 
was a new State Department of Health, to be headed by 
a director with three assistants, to supervise the divisions 
of mental health, health, and preventive medicine and 
medical institutions. An ofhce of State ‘Trathe Director 
was provided; $8,000 was appropriated for ity operation 
during the current fiscal year and $37,000 for the 1953- 
55 biennium. 


lowa Legislation.-Enactments by the 1953 session of 
the lowa legislature included extensive revision of the 
laws relating to municipalities; revision of the retirement 
system to place public employees under federal Old Age 
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and Survivors Insurance and provide a supplementary 
stale plan; establishment of a new school district reor 
ganization plan; and reorganization of the State Depart 
ment of Public Instruction—replacing the elected State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction with an appointed 
ofhcial. The legislature also authorized sale of colored 
oleomargarine, extended the service men’s voting law 
and banned the feeding of raw garbage to hogs in ordet 
to prevent the spread of vesicular exanthema, a highly 


contagious disease of swine. 


The Maryland legislature 
$568 million highway con 


Maryland Highway Program. 
has approved a twelve-year, 
struction program. The law provides for completion in 
three four-year phases. At the end of four or eight years 
the legislature could vote to terminate the program. 
Financing will be trom different sources: a one-cent gas 
tax increase, to be effective in June, 1953; increased 
motor vehicle registration fees, cffective in) 1955; and 
sale of bonds. A bond issue may not exceed $25 million 
at any one time, and the State Roads Commission may 
not issue bonds when $25 million or more is in the con 
struction fund. 


New Missouri Ballot Law.—Under an act signed late in 
April, all political parties that fail to poll at least 2 
per cent of the total vote cast for Governor in the pre 
ceding election will be ruled off Missouri Ballots. Iminc 
diately affected are seven minor parties that appeared 
on the ballot in 1952. The law, based on an Illinois 
enactment, applies to statewide clections and elections 
in congressional and state senatorial districts, counties, 
and larger cities, but does not apply to other local offices. 


Pruck Weights..\ North Carolina law specilying that 
ante weiglhits shall not exceed 18.000 pounds has been 
amended to permit a tolerance of 1,000 pounds. No addi 
tional administrative tolerance will be permitted. Writ- 
ten into the law is a schedule of cash penalties that 
clunb progressively as the extent of violation increases 


North Carolina Bonds.— lle North Carolina legislature 
has approved the floating of three major bond. issues 
totaling $86,250,000—ol which $50 million will be for 
school construction, 522 million for mental institutions 
and $14,250,000 for educational and other institutions 


North Dakota Legislation.—The North Dakota legisla 
ture has enacted a new labor relations act, a Compromise 
measure between labor and management, that provides 
among other features for appointment of a Labor Dis- 
pute Board. Other enactments include creation of a $5 
million revolving fund for school building construction, 
increases in salaries of county ofhcers, increased mawni 


mum weekly benefit allowances under workman's com 
pensation, and a new schedule of contribution rates to 
the unemployment compensation fund. 


South Carolina Fiscal Legislation.— The South Carolina 
legislature has approved a spending program exceeding 
3157 million tor fiscal 1954. Included are provisions that 
increase teachers’ salaries by 10 per cent and salaries of 
other state employees by 813 per cent. The state school 
construction fund was increased to $13.3 million in final 
action by the legislature; the fund is used as state aid to 
localities for school building purposes. Other enactments 
include extension to 1958 of the present state gasoline 
tax, 7 cents a gallon. A i-cent increase over the basic 6 
cent tax was voted in 1g50 and is pledged to the state 


farm-to-market road program. 


Tennessee Legislation.— Among major enactments of the 


195% regular session of the Lennessee General Assem 
bly were: allocation of 1 cent of the state gasoline tax 
to municipalities; increase in the maximum permissible 
weight of trucks to 55,g80 pounds; abolition of the 
state’s lien claim against estates of persons receiving old 
age assistance and blind aid; establishment of public 
assistance grants for the permanently and totally dis- 
abled; provision of hospital service for the indigent 
creation of a state department of mental health; regula 
tion of strip mining; overhaul of the state purchasing 
system; and creation of a legislative council. 


Wisconsin Legislation.—Persons who have lived in Wis- 
consin less than one year, the minimum residence now 
required, may cast ballots tor President and Vice Presi- 
dent if a law recently enacted by the legislature is ap 
proved by voters in the 1954 general election. Under the 
act a new resident may cast his ballot for the top national 
executive oflices if he files evidence that he was a quali 
fied voter in the state where he resided previously, 

Lhe Wisconsin legislature has enacted legislation estab 
lishing a toll road authority. The measure sets up a five 
man authority to be appointed by the Governor. It is 
to study the feasibility of building a toll road across the 
state, from the southeast section to the area near St. 
Paul-Minneapolis, and proceed with construction if pro 
spective trathe is determined to be sufficient. Cost of the 
project has been estimated at $170 million, to be financed 
by issuing bonds. 


Alcoholism and Drug Addiction. hx 
legislature has created an interim special joint commit 


West Virginia 


tee to make a “thorough study and survey of the prob 
lem of alcoholism, alcoholics and drug addicts as a basis 


for enactment of constructive legislation on the subject.” 


Tennessee Constitutional Convention.— Lennessee’s first 
constitutional convention since 1870 met on \pril 21. 
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The ninety-nine delegates, clected in the 14952 general 
election, are limited to consideration of six amendments 
the amending clause, home rule for localities, lengthen 
ing of the Governor's term, giving the Governor item 
veto power, killing the poll tax, and increasing legisla 
tive pay. The delegates selected former Governor Pren 
tice Cooper to serve as President of the Convention 
whose membership also includes former Governors Jim 
McCord and Ben W. Hooper, several former Speakers of 
the State Senate, a score of former state legislators and 
many other distinguished citizens of Tennessee. 


Oklahoma Toll Road.—The Governor Turner Turnpike 
was opened to traffic in May. A modern, four-lane ex 
pressway, on which construction began in 1g48, it runs 
between Oklahoma City and Tulsa and is approximately 
eighty-cight miles in length. The road was built by the 
Oklahoma ‘Turnpike Authority and was financed by a 
bond issue of S38 million. The Authority will operate 
and maintain it and will retire bonds from toll revenues 
Poll charge’ for a passenger car for the entire trip is 
$1.40. The legislature this year authorized the Authority 
to construct three other Oklahoma toll roads. Ore pro 
posed highway would run from Tulsa northeast toward 
Joplin, Missouri; a second northeast from Oklahoma 
City to the Kansas state line; and a third southward 
from Oklahoma City toward Wichita Falls, Texas. 


Maine Turnpike.—The Maine Turnpike Authority has 
success{ully launched a public offering of $75 million in 
turnpike bonds at par value to cover an extension of 
the toll road as far as Augusta, the state capital, and to 
retire approximately S20 million of bonds outstanding 
from the original financing. The new bonds carry inter 
est rate of 4 per cent, and the faith and credit of the 
State of Maine is not pledged. The original turnpike was 
opened in 1947. 


Tri-State Highway Loads Study.—A\ special committee of 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho highway officials study 
ing the effects of increased loads on state highways met 
in Boise, Idaho, early in May. The committee consists 
of Earle V. Miller, Idaho State Highway Engineer; R. H. 
Baldock, Oregon Highway Engineer; and W. A. Bugge, 
Director of the Washington Department of Highways. 
The group was appointed by the American Association 
of State Highway Officials. 


Western Safety Conference.—kKeynote of the fifteenth 
annual Western Safety Conference at Phoenix, Arizona, 
toward the end of April was the importance of the 
individual's attitude toward safetv. The theme was em- 


phasized ay more than thirty speakers addressed some 
500 safety specialists from eleven western states and from 
\laska, Hawai, British Columbia and Baja California. 
Various conference sessions were devoted to specialized 


areas of safety precaution, such as farms and industry, 
mining, highways and outdoor activities. 


Massachusetts Reorganization Proposal. The Massa 
chusetts Special Commission on the Structure of State 
Government has recommended to the legislature a reor 
ganization plan designed to centralize responsibility for 
the state's huge building program. A new Division of 
Building Construction, headed by a technically trained 
director, would be responsible for all state building proj 
ects except highways, port facilities, public housing and 
certain types of schools. The commission reported that 
when its study began there were 2yo building projects 
involving seventeen state agencies. 


New York Civil Service. The New York Court of Ap 
peals (court of last resort) recently handed down a deci 
sion sharpiy curbing the powers of the State Civil Service 
Commission over local commissions. In a four to three 
ru‘ing, it held that the state body could not nullity 
appomtments made pursuant to municipal civil service 
examinations “unless the examination had been so ob 
as to be on its face a nullity.” 
The majority of the court took the position that only 
by such a construction of the law could the “integrity 


viously inadequat 


and permanence” of municipal civil service be safe- 
guarded. 


State Credit Corporations.—RKhode Island and Vermont 
now are among the New England States that are seeking 
to foster economic development through credit corpora 
tions to assist in financing new business ventures. Maine 
pioncered in this field some four years ago, and New 
Hampshire passed similar legislation 1951. Principal 
Purpose ol the Corporations is to provide money and 
credit to qualified applicants who are not otherwise able 
to secure capital for a new business. The new bodies 
will be known as the Rhode Island Development Com 
pany and the Vermont Development Credit Corporation. 


School Aid.—During April the State of New York set 
an all-time record in distribution of school aid to locali- 
tics. A total of about $137 million was distributed, the 
largest single state-aid payment ever made at one time 
for one purpose. An additional distribution of educa- 
tional funds to certain school districts will be made in 
September. 


Handicapped Children.—In what is believed to be a 
unique arrangement in America, three Wyoming state 
agencies have cooperated in establishing a “central file’ 
on handicapped children. The “central file’ was created 
less than a year ago as an informational exchange 
whereby the departments of education, health and wel 
fare could pool their information on handicapped chil 
dren and thus give better service to them. Within the 
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last two months the number of children’s mames in 
the file has soared trom 521 to almost t.oo0. Particular 


value of the file is the surance it gives that a child 


coming to the attention of one of the agencies can 
receive needed and available services of the other two 
groups. For instance, benelits to children from elu 
cation programs have trom: prior attention to 


their health needs 


South Carolina Surplus. An anticipated South Carolina 
treasury surplus of between Si6 million and 517 million 


ay of fune yo wall be distributed in the lorm of grants 


Major recipients 


counties, 000 


tions of hivher caducation, 


| and the state hos 


pital 


Oil Compact Meeting. Montana will be host to the In 
terstate Gompact Commission this sumumer for the 
first tome in the commission's existence. The decision to 
meet Montana, Governor Aronson pointed out, red 
the sremilicance of potential oul production in 
the Williston basin, one of the nation’s newest mayor oil 
Montana 


fields. During this vear's legislative session 


created its own State Oil and Gas Conservation Com 
Mission 


Natural Gas Tax. 
uplhe 


Texas Supreme Court May 
“yathering” tax on matural gas produced in 
the state The tax, enacted by the legislature in yy! 
viclds about a million dollars a month and ts assessed at 
the rate ol nine-twentieths of a cent per thousand cubic 
fleet of gas. The 


constitutes a barricr on interstate Comumerce since much 


gas companies have contended that at 


of the gas is marketed in other states 


Arizona-Nevada Power. Governor Russell of Nevada 
has signed a letter of intent to the Arizona Power Au 
thority agreeing to an exchange of power with Arizona 
beginning in 1g54. berms of a contract to implement the 
letter of intent were to be discussed by the Nevada 
Colorado River Commission at a meeting late this spring 

Phe letter of intent outlines a proposed interchange 
arrangement whereby Nevada would obtain energy trom 
the Saguaro steam plant of the Arizona Public Utility 
Co., the power to be delivered at the Hoover Dam 


switchyard during off-peak months. exchange tor 
\rivona power, Nevada would divert any excess power 
when ay back to \rivzona when ONCOSS CNISES 


Nevada would purchase the power at an agreed price 


Vermont Forest Protection.— Lhe Vermont Forest Service 
reports it iy gradually supplementing and in some cases 
supplanting forest-fire lookout towers with airplane pa 
trols. Aireralt, according to state officials, have proved 
more economical and trequently more etlective than 
towers. Where towers are eliminated thev are replaced 


h fly three patrols daily during periods 


with planes white 
of tue hazard. When hazard is extremely high, planes 
are used even though towers are still manned. [Lhe State 
Forest Service sponsors special ramming Courses to famiul 


piloty with the intricacies of fire patrol 


Idaho Fish and Game Commission.—The new Idaho 
Fish and Game Commission has approved a plan setting 
up five divisions of the Fish and Game Department and 
establishing the position of assistant director. The plan 
provides tor divisions of Law Entorcement, under which 
will come all conservation othcers; Game Management 
concerned with birds, tur animals, big 


Administration, im charge of construction, federal aids 


ime and refuges 


lands, accounting, purchases and inventories; Education, 


concerned with schools, ‘clubs, news releases and publica 


and bisherics. 


New Jersey Milk Control— The New Jersey Ollice of 
Milk Industry has reinstated state control over retail 
milk prices, which had been suspended since January, 
rgig. As of May 1, a decrease of 2 cents a quart tor 
home delivered milk was ordered. Minimum: store prices 
tho were fined, and the farm price ot milk was reduced 
correspondingly, 


Air National Guard. Adjutant General Bowen of New 
Hampshire hay announced that his’ state will serve as 
host for this year’s summer training course of thirty- 
sever) Ai National Guard units from New England. He 
reported that New Hampshire will prepare the training 
site at Grenier Air Force Base—opening and refurbishing 
buildings to accommodate the outol-state troops, repail 


ing runways and providing necessary supplies 


tices to major public problems. 
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That move and more Americans are living longer is one of the important facts 
of our time. What perhaps ts not dwelt on so often is that decreasing percent- 
ages of people over 65 are holding jobs. These twin realities have ramifications 
of many kinds—in the spheres of individual human well-being, human relations, 
industrial production, retirement funds, public tax burdens and governmental 
services. Every state government is concerned with them, and the problems in- 
volved seem likely to increase. In this article Harland Fox, a research fellow at 
the Industrial Relations Center, University of Minnesota, writes of the aging 
population and employ ment, with lal reference to posstbilitie sof e vpanding 
the opportunities for pe ople over 65 to keep on working. 


The Aging and Their Employment 


By Hartanp Fox* 


ne United States is becoming a nation of 
older people. 

This basic fact of American life only re- 
cently has received front page coverage. But the 
men who chart the rises and falls of population 
have been aware, for some time, of the aging of the 
national body. Although declining birth rates and 
small immigration quotas have been contributing 
factors, the major reason for the steady climb of the 
average age of Americans has been modern medi 
cine’s success in alleviating the ellects of the “thou- 
sand natural shocks that flesh is heir to.” A century 
ago, half our population was less than 19 years old. 
loday half of us are over 30. Vhat leaves the ma- 
jority of us “young people,” but the shift is im- 
pressive; and the end is not yet in sight. 

An older body politic is afflicted by aches and 
pains peculiar to it, just as ailments of older people 
differ trom those of younger people. Ditterent rem 
edies and formulas are called for and the necessary 
medicines are not neatly labeled and available in 
the national pharmacopoeia. 

For age has seeped slowly into the national bones. 
Only now are the specialists turning their attention 
to “problems of the aged.” An increasing number 
of doctors are specializing geriatrics; psychi- 
atvists are paving special attention to mental ill- 
nesses which characterize old age; sociologists are 
re-examining communities in the light of social, 
recreational and housing needs of older people. A 
fresh look at the political potentialities of organized 
older people is long overdue from the political 
scientist. 

Although the larger picture of the implications 
of an aging population is still somewhat murky, at 
least one part of it can be brought into relatively 
sharp focus with information now lt 
“old” is defined as “65 or over,” the potential im 


available. 


pact of an aging population on the economic, social 
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and political lite of a community stands out in 
sharp detail. Ot course, “old” can be defined in 
any manner suitable to the problem under discus- 
sion; no general yardstick by which a person can 
be identified as “old” now exists. For example, age 
65 is not a very precise measure of physiological age 

two people 65 years old may have aged very dif 
ferently in a physical sense. Even within the same 
individual some organs and tissues age more quickly 
than others. On the other hand, age 45 might be 
considered “old” in one very important respect: a 
significant segment of American industry is reluc- 
tant to hire people who have reached 45. Consid- 
erable variation exists among industries and occu- 
pations, but at least one-third of private firms en- 
lorce a maximum hiring age of 45. 


i is in this sense that the chronological age of 65 
has such overwhelming significance. For at 65 the 
work-life of the majority of American men_ sud. 
denly comes to an end. This fact might be of in- 
terest only to the professional psychologist or soci- 
ologist were it not for three other related facts. 

1. An increasing number and proportion of our 
population will be 65 or over in the years ahead. 
At the turn of the century about 4 per cent (a little 
over one million) of our population were 
over. At mid-century nearly 8 per cent (about 11.5 
million) are in this age group. By 1960 about 16 
million, and by 1957 some 20 million of the esti- 
mated population, will be 65 or over.’ 


bs ol 


*Material for this paper has come primarily from an ex- 
tensive bibliography collected over the past three years by 
the Industrial Relations Center Staff at the University 
Minnesota. In addition, data from Industrial Relations Cen- 
ter studies of older manpower utilization have been used. 

H. S. Shivock, Jr. “Phe Changing Age Protile ot the Pop 
ulaitwon.” in The deed and 8 Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association, December, 1950, pp. 2-23. 
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2. An increasing number and proportion of 
American men drop out of the labor force entirely 
at 65. In 1920, 55 per cent of men 65 and over were 
at work, in 1940 only 42 per cent. If current hiring 
practices continue, only 30 per cent of men 65 and 
over will be in the labor torce by 1960.7 

3. As a result of greate) life ex pec tancy and de- 
creased labor force participation after 65, American 
men will spend an increasing proportion of their 
life in retirement. 

In a word, at the same time that an increasingly 
large segment of our population is moving into 
the 65-and-over age category, fewer and fewer of 
these people continue to work after 65—and the 
length of time these older people are unproductive 
steadily increases. 

This is the basic “problem of the aged.” This is 
the situation which poses tough questions—ques- 
tions to which American society in general, and 
state and local communities in particular, must find 


answers, as quickly as they can. 


‘Te toughest question of all is the economic one. 
If present trends continue, the burden of economic 
dependency of older people will reach serious pro- 
portions in not too many years. One measure of this 
burden of dependent aged is the ratio of persons 65 
and over to persons 24 to 64. In 1900, for every 
1,000 persons 24 to 64, there were 79 people 65 and 
over, and 117 in 1940. Estimates for 1960 point to 
a figure between 165 and 169.° This is only a rough 
measure of dependency, a counting of bodies. Much 
more significant is the trend in money costs of old- 
age dependency. At present the bulk of these money 
costs can be measured in four major areas.* 

1. Old-Age Assistance—the state-federal program 
for needy people 65 and over. This is the largest 
program in terms of number of beneficiaries and 
total amount of benefits paid. In 1952 about one 
quarter (2.6 million) of the people 65 and over in 
the United States were on old-age assistance rolls. 
The average monthly payment was about $48; the 
total bill for the year about $1.5 billion. Compare 
this with the program a year after passage of the 
Social Security Act: approximately half a million 
people receiving about $18 per month. 

2. Old Age and Survivors Insurance—a federal 
program, paid for by payroll taxes. In 1952 about 
3.1 million people 65 and over were receiving re- 
tirement .and disability benefits at a total cost of 
$1.6 billion for that year. The average monthly pay 
ment was about $49. 

3. Railroad retirement pensions— (federal). More 
than a quarter million people were on the rolls as 
recipients in 1952; total benefits about 
million. 
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4. Private pension plans—provided by private 
business firms. In 1950, about one-quarter million 
people were receiving industrial pensions, and total 
benefits were about $300 million. However, almost 
11.5 million people were covered by industrial pen- 
sions, compared with 1.5 million 1930. In 1950, 
there were some 13.000 approved plans, compared 
with 105 in 1930. How many of the persons cur- 
rently covered by private pensions will receive pen- 
sions is a moot question: most of these plans re 
quire long service with the company for eligibility; 
relatively few have vesting provisions which allow 
an employee to retain his credits if he leaves the 
firm before retirement age. 

In summary, the nation spent $3.8 billion in 1952 
to provide income to persons 65 and over. ‘This in- 
come does not include money from relatives nor 
private charity and, of course, does not include 
“earned” income from employment, property o1 
savings. 


‘ew THIS money cost of support of the aged will 
increase is Obvious. The population trends men 
tioned above guarantee it. But there are more subtle 
pressures to raise the cost of support, the net effect 
of which can only be guessed at now: 

1. “Coverage” of the retirement plans mentioned 
above is likely to increase. Ever since the Social Se- 
curity Act was passed, constant pressure has been 
put on Congress to extend the program to more and 
more employees. Apparently, in the not too distant 
future, the entire labor force will be in “covered 
employment.” A more subtle increase in “coverage” 
can come through old-age assistance programs. At 
present, the proportion of people 65 or over in any 
state who are receiving old-age assistance ranges 
from 10 per cent in some states to 80 per cent in 
one state. This variation is due primarily to the 
interpretation of “need” by each state. That the 
definition of “need” can be influenced by political 
pressures has been illustrated in a number of in- 
stances in the past. The tremendous drive of unions 
for private pensions in the last decade is certain to 
continue. No doubt in the past some union leaders 
had to “sell” members on the immediate impor- 
tance of retirement provisions; but as the labor 
force ages, pressure for retirement programs may be 
expected to increase significantly. 

2. The size of benefits ts likely to increase. The 
average monthly payment to old-age assistance re- 

2 J.D. Durand, The Labor Force in the United States, 1890- 
1960, New York: Social Saence Research Council, 1948, pp. 


208, 251 


‘Data from FE F. Witte, “Social Provisions for the Aged” 
in The Aged and Society, pp. 115-136; and Social Security 
Bulletin, Vol. 16, No. 3, March, 1953, pp. 26, 32 
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cipients and O.A.S.L. beneficiaries was about 548 in 
1952. This benefit is inadequate for living needs. A 
study of O.A.S.L. recipients in 1441 indicated that 
nearly one-half did not have income sufhcient for 
“maintenance standards.” ° The recent 75 per cent 
increase in O.AS.L. benefits has been more than 
offset by the rise in living costs since 1941. Benefits 
from private pension plans are not much more 
liberal. The number of older people who can de- 
pend on relatives or past savings for income in old 
age is relatively small. Under these circumstances, 
it is not surprising to discover that in 1948 one of 
the largest single groups among low-income families 
(families making less than $40 per week) comprised 
the aged. Very likely the primary public pressure in 
the future will be as to the size of retirement bene- 
fits. Present income of older people is generally in- 
adequate; there is only limited room for extension 
ol coverage. 

3. Community facilities for the aged are likely to 
increase. Although no estimates can be made with 
any precision, certainly services and facilities de 
signed specifically to meet the needs of older, re- 
tired people are going to become more common in 
many American communities soon. At present, rela- 
tively few of these exist, as compared with exten- 
sive community facilities lor the health, recreation, 
education and social needs of children. Housing 
and medical care are the most urgent problems, but 
social and recreational provisions for the aged will 
need considerable attention. And as older citizens 
become politically more influential because more 
numerous, increased attention surely will be given 
to these specialized needs. 


| en pages have outlined basic facts and 
problems in the present picture of our aging society. 
An increasing proportion of our population will be 
in the older age groups in the years ahead; fewer 
and tewer of these people will be employed after 
65; and the length of time spent in retirement. ts 
increasing steadily. These trends point to a steadily 
increased burden of economic dependency—meas- 
ured in terms of money cost of retirement benefits 
and in terms of money costs of specialized services 
and facilities for retired people. And most of the 
problems outlined will have their first and greatest 
impact on the state and local community. The most 
imperative needs of older people are money, hous 
ing and medical care. Money trom the tederal gov 
ernment would have to come primarily trom = in 
creased benefits under O.A.S.L; there is relativels 
litthe room lett for expanded coverage. But there 
are a number of reasons why increasing O.AS.L. 
benefits is a dithcult process; most important may 


be concern over the immediate impact on the pay 


rolls of American workers. Federally sponsored, 
low-rent housing and subsidized medical care would 
not seem to be likely in the early future. 

Unfortunately no objective analysis of the politi- 
cal potentialities of organized older people is now 
available ® by which to predict what expression the 
needs of our older citizens will take. But evidence 
indicates that organized older people already have 
brought effective weight to bear on their state and 
local governments. 


W., 4s A people need to find the best answers we 
can to these problems. 

At least one answer holds considerable promise— 
to provide work opportunities for people 65 and 
over who are able and willing to continue working. 

Sumner Slichter estimates that the gain in na- 
tional output that would accompany the addition 
to the labor force of the people who “prematurely” 
retire at 65 would be about $3.8 billion per year. In 
ther words, if premature retirement could be elim- 
inated, the net national product could be increased 
by as much as the present burden of supporting peo- 
ple 65 and over.’ 

From the point of view of the individual em- 
ployee, continued employment after 65 prevents 
the precipitous drop in scale of living that usually 
accompanies retirement. Just as important is the 
psychological value of continued employment. In 
any society, but particularly in an industrial so- 
ciety, a man’s job usually is the anajor factor that 
gives meaning to his life. Employment provides the 
means to satisfy his basic needs; a job represents the 
major time-consuming activity of his life; and it 
gives him status in his family and in his community. 
In a very real sense, a man without a job may no 
longer belong to the community; he may no longer 
hold a generally understood social role in the com- 
munity. Today there are few organized means of 
social participation for him. Although all of the 
evidence is not in, a number of studies indicate that 
sudden cessation of work has an unhealthy effect on 
both physical and mental health. 

But expanding the employment of persons 65 and 
over involves a number of awkward questions and 
very tough problems. 

First, if opportunities were available, would olde: 
people want to work? In view of the size of retire 
ment incomes now available, most older emplovees 

1. Mo kasson, “Adequacy of Income of Beneficiaries un 
der OASI,” Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 11, No. 2, February 
pp. 12-22 

®* For an excellent beginning, however, see “ The Politics of 
Age,’ Llovd H. Fisher in The Aged and Society, pp. 157-167 


Monograph TE, “Retirement of Older 
National Social Wellare Assembly, 1g52, pp. 85. 
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Toll Roads and Toll Authorities 


OLL ROADS formed an important part of the 

nation’s highway system in the early nine- 

teenth century. They radiated from the major 
cities and usually were lar superior to free roads in 
their vicinity. Usually they were built and main- 
tained by private interests, who maintained them 
and received their returns on the investments from 
tolls paid by merchants and travelers, en route to 
and trom the towns. 

Gradually, however, the toll roads—or turnpikes, 
as they frequently were called—disappeared, and 
free roads became the accepted pattern. Govern- 
ment supplanted private enterprise in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of highways. And various 
types of taxes replaced direct charges upon road 
users as the method of paving highway costs. 

Beginning in the 1gzo’s, the widespread use of 
automobiles made it imperative to develop new 
methods for financing highways. The tremendous 
expenditures necessary to construct, maintain and 
repair hard-surfaced roads could not be met from 
previously existing tax sources. In an effort to make 
highway users pay at least part of the costs, various 
governmental units levied taxes on motor fuels and 
imposed license fees on motor vehicles. For a time 
these measures sulhiced; they seemed to offer an ac 
ceptable means of financing this function of gov 
ernment. 

As needs for more and more roads multiplied, 
however, including multi-lane superhighways, Costs 
again began to outstrip available revenues, and the 
opening of the Pennsyivania Turnpike in 1940 sig 
nalled a new stage in the chronicle of road finance. 
This highway provided the means for faster, safer 
and easier travel in the region it served. In return, 
the motorist or trucker using it paid a special toll 
in addition to the taxes he had already paid. 

In the vears since the close of World War II, sev- 
eral other states have constructed toll roads. Off- 
cials in almost every state have considered the possi- 
bilities of financing highways in this manner. Sup 
porters and critics of toll roads agree that then 
present popularity stems from the tlemendous ex 
penditures required to modernize the road system. 
They disagree as to whether toll roads offer as justi 
fable and financially sound a method as alternative 


wavs olf meeting the costs; or as to conditions in 
given areas that justify or fail to justify them. 
Phis article does not enter into those questions, 
It is presented merely to summarize the current 
status of toll roads: where they are actually in use; 
where they are under construction, authorized and 
being considered; the kinds of state agencies estab 
lished to construct and operate them; and ways in 
which they are financed. Statistics are included on 
the amounts of trathe using some toll roads and the 
income realized from tolls and other sources. 


Pennsylvania Turnpike, opened to trafhe in 
1940, Was the first modern toll highway in the na- 
tion. The original section was 160 miles long and 
ran from Irwin to Middlesex. In 1g50 an extension 
to serve the Philadelphia area was completed, and 
a western extension to the Ohio line was opened to 
trathe in 1951. The total length of the turnpike now 
is 327 miles. 

In 1943 Connecticut began to charge tolls on the 
thirty seven mile Merritt Parkway, which had been 
opened as a free road in 1gyo. Toll receipts from 
the Parkway for the construction of the 
Wilbur Cross Highway, of which some twenty-nine 
miles now are in use. 

In 1947 Westchester County, New York began to 
collect tolls on two parkways which previously had 
been free roads. Receipts are used for maintenance 
and improvement of other roads in the county. 

Maine completed a forty-four mile turnpike in 
December, 1947. The road runs from the New 
Hampshire line to Portland. Some three years later, 
New Hampshire placed in operation a fifteen mile 
toll road across the narrow coastal strip of the state. 
These two roads help carry the heavy vacation trath« 
of the summer months in the region. 

In January, 1952, the New Jersey ‘Turnpike was 
completed—a 118-mile modern express highway that 
runs from the New York line southward across the 
state to the Delaware River. 

Also in 1952, Colorado opened the seventeen mile 
Denver-Boulder toll road. May 195%, marked the 
that of the eightyv-eight mile 
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Governor Turner Turnpike connecting Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa. 

Construction of other toll facilities in 1952 in- 
cluded work in New York, New Jersey and West 
Virginia. When completed, the New York Thruway 
will provide a 535-mile express highway from But 
falo through Albany to New York City. New York 
also plans for extensions to the Pennsylvania line, 
Niagara Falls and the Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut boundaries. New Jersey is building its second 
toll highway, the Garden State Parkway. This will 
be a 180 mile expressway running trom Patterson 
to Cape May. Construction has begun on an eighty 
eight mile turnpike from Charleston to Princeton 
in West Virginia. Ohio expects to start construction 
of a 241 mile cross-state toll road within the next 
few months. It is to connect with the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike and a proposed Indiana toll road. 


= are authorizations or plans for the con- 
struction of other toll roads in the near future in 
at least eight states. The Georgia legislature has 
authorized the building of a sixty-five mile high. 
way from Cartersville to the ‘Tennessee border. En- 
gineering studies and turnpike estimates are being 
and bonds may be sold later this year. This 1go mile 
prepared now for the projected Indiana toll road, 
route will traverse the northern part of the state 
from the Illinois to the Ohio line. Massachusetts 
has plans to build a road, from Boston to the New 
York line, that will connect with an extension of 
the New York Thruway. North Carolina expects to 
undertake construction of a toll highway between 
Charlotte and Mount Airy. Legislation in Okla 
homa in 1953 authorized construction of three addi- 
tional toll roads. Pennsylvania is building a thirty- 
two mile extension from its turnpike to the Dela. 
ware River. New Jersey also plans to construct an 
extension from its turnpike to the Delaware River. 
The two states—Pennsylvania and New Jersey—plan 
jointly to build a bridge to connect these important 
toll highways. The Maine Turnpike Authority has 
ollered bonds for sale to extend its toll road fifty- 
eight miles from Portland to Augusta, as contem- 
plated in the original plans for this turnpike. 
Although construction of most toll roads is by 
public bodies, this is not always the case. Two 
states, ‘Texas and Virginia, have authorized the 
building of toll roads by private corporations. The 
Secretary of State in Texas has granted a charter to 
the Sam Houston ‘Toll Road Corporation to build 
privately financed toll roads in various sections of 
the state. In Virginia the State Corporation Com 
mission has granted charters to three private com 
panies for the construction of toll roads. The Vir 
ginia legislature in 1952 also gave the Highway De 


partment general authority to build and operate 
toll roads. Because of legal difficulties, construction 
has not started as yet on any of the proposed pri- 
vate toll roads. 

As this summary indicates, there will be a net- 
work of toll highways within a few years in the 
northeastern section of the United States. From 
New York City motorists will be able to travel 
southward across New Jersey and then westward 
across Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana on modern 
express highways financed by tolls. They will be 
able to drive northward from New York City across 
the state to Bulfalo or via the projected Massachu- 
setts Turnpike to Boston. Completion of other proj- 
ects in the New England area will make it possible 
to travel most of the way from New York City to 
Augusta, Maine, via toll highways. 

Official bodies have recommended construction 
of toll roads in several other states. The Delaware 
Highway Commission has suggested that a toll high- 
way be built to connect the Chesapeake Bay Bridge 
with the Delaware Memorial Bridge. The Florida 
State Improvement Commission has recommended 
that a 314 mile toll road be constructed from Jack- 
sonville to Miami, and a 133 mile spur to serve the 
Pampa area. A legislative interim commission in 
Missouri submitted a report to the 1953 legislature 
proposing construction of toll roads in that state. In 
Washington the Highway Commission and a legis 
lative interim committee have suggested that a toll 
road be built from Tacoma to Everett. The Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin has requested the legislature to 
give caretul consideration to a report by a special 
committee which recommended construction of a 
toll road from Minneapolis to the Wisconsin-IIli- 
nois line. 


Maes: STATES that have undertaken construction 
of toll roads have established special agencies—often 
called authorities—to build and operate them. They 
usually are independent of existing state agencies. 
This applies, for example, to the New York State 
Thruway Authority, the New Jersey Turnpike Au- 
thority, the Ohio Turnpike Commission, the Okla- 
homa Turnpike Authority and the Pennsylvania 
‘Turnpike Commission. A few states, however, have 
vested power in their highway departments to con- 
struct and maintain toll roads. Colorado and New 
Hampshire follow this practice, and several othe 
states which have not vet actually constructed toll 
facilities have given the power to do so to their 
highway agencies. Finally, New Jersey, for its Gar- 
den State Parkway, created the New Jersey High- 
way Authority but placed it within ‘the existing 
highway department. 
(Continued on page 167) 
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Georgia Moves Forward 


HROUGHOUT the South the people and their 
governments are pressing forward for better 


education, better health, a sounder economy 
and larger opportunity. The Georgia record of the 
last four years is a dramatic example of this prog- 
ress, for the benefit of the people in their home 
communities and that of the South and the nation 
as a whole. 

Georgia is a proud state. From the days of James 
Oglethorpe and the founding settlers on, she has 
been a mother of American leaders and American 
culture. Georgia men have lett their imprint on the 
country at every decisive turn of its history. De- 
scendants of Georgia families now live among all 
the states, and in varving degrees they have spread 
the influence of her traditions through all of them. 

A land of physical beauty, the state is famed for 
her agriculture and orchards, her forests, mountains 
and streams. During recent decades she has been 
forging ahead likewise in industrial and commer- 
cial development, and the advance continues. This 
has affected the rate of her growth; from an esti- 
mated ranking of fifteenth in population among the 
states a few years ago she rose to thirteenth in 1950. 
What is not so well known nationally as her advanc- 
ing economy, perhaps, is the decisive role her state 
government is taking in assuring that progress fot 
the people shall continue. 

The state government's key program in this role, 
although by no means the only one, is education. 
In the words of Governor Herman E. Talmadge in 
his message to the 1953 General Assembly at Atlanta 
last January: “I do not believe there is a single 
state in this nation with comparable resources which 
is doing more for the cause of education than is 
our own State of Georgia.” 

A few figures will suggest the scope of the prog 
ress: 

For all educational purposes the state now Is 
spending $111 million a year as compared with $47 
million in 1948, and the present outlay amounts to 
more than 50 per cent of total state income, 

For the common schools the increase in that 
period has been from $37.5 million a year to $93 
million—exclusive of the shares contributed by the 
counties and localities. The number of state-paid 
teachers has increased from 20,000 in 1g48 to 25,000 
now. A twelfth grade has been added in the high 
schools. Some of the new teachers have been used 
to staff this additional grade; the remainder reduce 
overcrowded classrooms and care for the rising 
number of children in the school system. 


Average teachers’ salaries have risen each year 
through the period, to a 1953 average of $2,700— 
and automatic raises on the basis of increased aca- 
demic qualifications have been provided under a 
Minimum Foundation Program. The improved 
salaries have been attracting better qualified young 
people to the teaching profession in Georgia. 

Provision of buses to carry children to school 
likewise has expanded rapidly, and the fleet now 
numbers 4,000 as compared with 3,000 in 1948. 
Compensation for school bus drivers has increased 
substantially. 

Meantime, an outstanding school construction 
program is going forward under the State School 
Building Authority, established by Act of 1951. 
The total program is expected to amount to $140 
million. Construction is under way or contracts 
have been let or projects approved for more than 
100 county and independent school systems, and 
more are to follow. Minimum-quality construction 
standards are required, and local controls are pre. 
served. As stated by the Governor in his message 
to the General Assembly: “Provision of separate, 
but adequate and equal school facilities is a require- 
ment of our Georgia Constitution for the children 
of both races. For the first time in its history, your 
state is making an honest, all-out effort to live up 
to this section of our Constitution.” 

Similar progress is under way for the university 
system. Since 1948 the annual over-all appropriation 
for its operations and building fund has doubled— 
from $6 million to $12 million a year. A $5 million 
program is moving toward completion for construc- 
tion and repairs to bring existing buildings up to 
fire-safe, improved standards. The University System 
Building Authority is in process of providing $20 
million in new libraries, dormitories, classrooms, 
dining halls, laboratories, heating plants and other 
structures for junior and senior colleges in’ the 
system. 


ie BUILDERS and improvers of roads also are busy 
throughout Georgia—constructing new highways, 
new farm-to-market roads, new bridges, and main- 
taining the existing system. From November, 1948, 
through February, 1954, the total of through high- 
ways, rural roads and major reconstruction came to 
g.832.5 miles, at a cost of $156 million. The rural 
road program during the period has been the great- 
est in the state’s history, involving 3,798 miles built 
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at a cost of $45,197,000. All federal funds are being 
matched for the first time, and there now are more 
than 1,000 active road projects, a record number. 
In 1947-48, expenditures of the Highway Depart- 
ment came to $32,923,000 and road grants to 
counties, $4,817,000; for 1952-53 the corresponding 
figures are $48,120,000 and $9,317,000. The 1953 
legislature created one Bridge Authority with a 
program to build up to $30 million in free bridges 
and a Toll Bridge Authority to construct toll 
bridges in a few locations where special conditions 
warrant. 

The proportional advance in outlay for welfare 
has been even more marked. Total welfare appro- 
priations have risen from $6,567,682 in 1947-48 to 
$16,065,000 in 1952-53; and the total wellare pro- 
gram, including federal aid, from S20 million in 
the earlier year to $55 million in the latter. The 
average pension has increased from $18.69 toward 
the end of 1948 to $33.99 in February, 1953. Dur- 
ing the same period the total number of people on 
the welfare rolls has mounted from 115,768 to 136,- 
559; Old age assistance recipients from 87,826 to 
94,986; blind recipients from 2,407 to 3,065; and 
dependent children aided from 25,535 to 35,627. 
Aid for the totally and permanently disabled was 
added in 1952, and 2,881 were on its rolls in Feb- 
ruary this year. 


A COOPERATIVE hospital and health center con- 
struction program is outstanding in Georgia’s action 
for the health of the citizens. Projects completed, 
under construction or approved under it now total 
more than $54 million. The program still has about 
two years to run, and when it is completed more 
than $70 million in federal, state and local funds 
will have been expended. 

This construction serves communities all over the 
state, as the following particulars will indicate: 
Thirty-three hospitals have been completed in as 
many communities at a cost of $21,158,907; eleven 
are under construction in eleven communities at a 
cost of $7,825,352; and five have been approved for 
five more, to cost more than $7 million. Additions 
and alterations completed, under construction and 
approved for other hospitals comprise seventeen 
projects in almost that many localities, with total 
costs of more than $12 million. Forty health cen 
ters have been completed in forty localities, at a 
cost of $3,091,545; eight are under construction in 
eight others, for $865,265; and thirteen additional 


ones have been approved, to cost $1,330,148. Two 
nurses’ homes and a laboratory completed and an 
other nurses’ home under construction also are parts 
of the program. 

Added to the network of hospitals and centers 


will be the $15 million Eugene Talmadge Memorial 
General Hospital, to be built at the University 
Medical School in Augusta. This new hospital, to 
be of ten stories, with 800 beds and with excellent 
equipment, will permit expansion of the state 
Medical School and facilitate specialized treatment 
and care of the indigent sick. 

Meantime there has been marked advance at state 
institutional hospitals. The 1952-53 appropriation 
for the Battey Tubercular Hospital in Rome was 
$3.2 million as compared with slightly less than $1.9 
million for 1947-48. New wards have been opened 
there, nurses’ and doctors’ homes have been built 
to attract staff members, and other improvements 
have been made. Following this construction, the 
number of patients exceeds 1,goo, as Compared with 
1,200 in 1947-48. 

At the Milledgeville State Hospital for the men- 
tally ill expansion has been on a still larger scale. 
The 1952-53 appropriation for it was $8 million 
as compared with a little more than $3 million in 
1947-48. Two new psychiatric hospital buildings 
have been completed, with a capacity of 1,000 beds 
each, and another new 1,000-bed facility is for the 
exclusive use of aged patients. Other recent con- 
struction includes a new central supply warehouse 
and a new dental clinic building. The staff of doc- 
tors, nurses and attendants has been doubled in the 
last four years, salaries have been adjusted to hold 
qualified personnel, and a merit system has been 
instituted. 


Nor HAS the state government lagged in serving 
the economic development of Georgia. One example 
is the State Port at Savannah. It was purchased in 
1948, and rental of warehouse space has brought 
Se million, paying for the facility more than twice 
over. Excellent docks and transit sheds have just 
been completed at a cost of $5.5 million, privately 
financed, to be paid for out of port income. The 
port, comprising 407 acres, has its own cotton com- 
press, its own switch engine and fourteen miles of 
track. It will accommodate four vessels of the Lib 
erty size and class. Two million feet of warehouse 
are leased to the United States government and pri- 
vate concerns. The entire facility is proving of out- 
standing value to Georgia industry and agriculture. 

Among state activities for agriculture has been 
construction of twenty new farmers’ markets since 
1948, located at strategic spots over the state. Farm 
market sales increased trom $43 million in 1g48 to 
S72 million in 1952. A new livestock diagnostic 
laboratory at Tifton is making notable contribu- 
tions to development of the livestock industry,.and 
a dairy cattle nutrition laboratory was opened re- 

(Continued on page 168) 


Junior colleges have multiplied and expanded impresswely during the last gen- 
eration, and they now are developing wider educational programs than have 
been traditional with them. In the following pages James W. Reynolds—Pro- 
fessor and Consultant tn Junior College Education at the Untversity of Texas 
and editor of the Junior College Journal, published by the 
summarizes outstanding factors that have brought the 


tion of Juntor Colleges 


growth to date and writes of tmportant patterns now evolving. These include, 
as he emphasizes, a gradual transformation of “junior” tnto “community” col 
leges that serve varied needs of adults as well as youths just out of high school. 
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By James W. ReyNnowns 


HE FIRS? junior colleges were established a 
little over a half-century ago. At the opening 
of the present century eight such institutions 
were in existence, most of them in the midwest. That 
all were small indeed is attested by the fact that 
their combined enrollment numbered only 100. 
The Junior College Directory 593 
junior colleges which enroll a total of 2g8,000 regu- 
lar and special students and an additional 274,000 
adult students. Junior colleges now are located in 
all states except two, and there are others in the 
District of Columbia. Thirteen junior colleges have 
more than 9,000 students each, and only ninety have 
less than one hundred. 
The story behind this comparatively rapid ma- 
turing of junior colleges in the family of American 
education institutions is best understood in terms 


lists 


of certain socio-economic factors that were observ- 
able in the first half of the present century. These 
factors were complex in origin, but for our present 
purpose they may be described in summary form. 
The steady increase in school enrollment. In 1g20 
approximately 87 per cent of the population in the 
age bracket served by the elementary schools were 
enrolled. By 1950 this percentage had increased to 
95-5. Similarly, in the age bracket normally asso 
ciated with junior high schools—grades 7, 8 and 9 
enrollment increased from approximately 84 per 
cent in 1920 to 93.5 per cent in 1g50. Increases in 
the senior high school age bracket were from 36 pei 
cent to 64 per cent and in the jumior college age 
span from 11 per cent to 22.5 per cent. Thus there 
was a steady increase in the number of children and 
youths enrolled in school--with the highest percent 


ages, as would be expected, in the lower age groups. 


The steady advance in the age at which pe rSONS 


first obtain full-time employment. In 1920, 17-5 pel 
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cent of tite age bracket 14-15 were engaged full 
time in the labor force. By 1950 this percentage had 
dropped to 9.5. In the 16-17-year-old bracket, 44-5 
per cent were in the labor force in 1g20, and only 
27.5 per cent in 1950. A decrease took place in the 
age bracket 18-19 from 60 per cent to 55.5 per cent 
and even among the 20-24-year-olds from 64 to 
61.5 per cent. This broad development was pre 
dictable from the increases in school enrollment. 

The decreased demand for unskilled workers in 
the labor force. It is common knowledge that there 
is a constant displacement of manual labor by ma- 
chines. As this proceeds the demand for unskilled 
labor decreases. At the same time there is an in 
creasing demand for semi-skilled, skilled and pro- 
fessional workers. The economic organization in- 
volved in this change also has increasing demand 
for clerks and kindred workers. Evidence of that is 
seen in the following figures: The demand for pro- 
fessional workers, stated as a percentage of the total 
labor force, increased from 4.5 per cent in 1910 to 
6.5 percent in 1950; of clerks and kindred workers 
from 10 per cent to 17 per cent; of skilled workers 
and semi-skilled workers from 26.5 to 32.5 per cent; 
but there was a decrease in unskilled workers in the 
same period from 36 per cent of the total to 26 
per cent. 

The increased leisure time available to adults. 
The average work week dropped from 60 hours ip 
igoo Lo approximately 4o in 1950; and the number 
ol persons 65 years of age or over who are classified 
as gainful workers in the labor force has dropped 
from 44.5 per cent of the total to 23.5 per cent. 

Lilie the population. 
Phe population of the United States was once over 
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years. In 1920 the portion of the total population 
living in rural areas was only slightly under the 
portion living in urban centers—the percentages 
being 48.8 per cent and 51.2, respectively. By 1950 
these figures had changed. Rural dwelling popula- 
tion accounted for 41 per cent of the population 
and urban residents 59 per cent. 


co influence of these socio-economic factors has 
produced some far-reaching changes in educational 
needs. As the needs have become more insistent, the 
structure of American educational institutions has 
undergone sharp alterations. A few examples will 
illustrate the point. 

As the number of persons receiving an education 
in schools increases, there is a corresponding in- 
crease in the social and economic pressures on those 
who do not keep up with the group. These pres- 
sures, in turn, bring into sharper focus the economic 
barriers which deter many from going ahead with 
their formal schooling. As a result, greater atten- 
tion is given to discovering means by which such 
barriers can be overcome. 

The advancing age at which youths obtain their 
first full-time employment obviously influences edu- 
cational needs, for extension of the period of unem- 
ployment before full-time entrance into the labor 
force provides opportunity for additional 
schooling. 

The decreased demand for unskilled workers is a 
result of increasing mechanization in all fields of 
human activity. As this mechanization spreads, 
there is a corresponding demand for workers with 
technical skills. Since many of these technical skills 
depend on advanced vocational education, the need 
for this type of education is increasing. 

The constantly increasing amount of leisure time 
available for adults has created both greater need 
and greater opportunity for educational programs 
planned for adults. Since the scope of these needs is 
as broad as the interests of the adults affected, adult 
education programs have developed along very 
broad lines. 

Concentration of larger and larger numbers of 
the population in urban centers has changed life 
profoundly from that of the days when most of the 
people in the United States lived in the country. 
Gone is the day of self sufficiency which character- 
ized so many farm families. In its place has come a 
state of almost complete dependence on others for 
most of the necessities of life. Moreover, the crowd- 
ing of huge segments of the population within the 
boundaries of our cities has produced many new 
and serious problems, unheard of in times past. 
These conditions have given rise to a vast range of 
educational needs. 


It would be wholly inaccurate to claim that the 
junior college represents the only agency produced 
in our educational structure to satisfy the needs 
that have been listed. The rapid growth of munici- 
pal universities, the unprecedented expansion of 
the number and variety of institutions devoted in 
part or exclusively to adult education, and the 
multiplication of trade and technical schools all are 
directly related to these factors. Moreover, the many 
evidences of shifting emphasis, within colleges and 
universities, to schools of business administration, 
engineering, pharmacy and social work grow out of 
the same sources. But the attempt to satisfy the 
educational needs in question has done much to 
produce the rapid growth and maturing of the 
junior college movement. A few particulars should 
make this clear. 

Junior colleges have greatly increased educational 
opportunity. One of the claims emphasized for them 
since their inception has been that they make pos- 
sible two additional years of education to youth 
while living at home. This money-saving arrange- 
ment has meant the difference for thousands of boys 
and girls between terminating their education with 
the end of high school and getting additional edu- 
cation in college. Moreover, for many youths, money 
saved by attending college at or near home has pro- 
vided the means for financing the last two years of 
a four-year college program away from home. 

Increased educational opportunity was extended 
further as many junior colleges began to make bus 
transportation available, thus widening their service 
areas. 


studies have been made in the past thirty 
vears of the efficiency of junior-college education in 
preparing students to continue their work at higher 
levels. The results have varied somewhat, but the 
findings are sufliciently similar to justify one con- 
clusion: Boys and girls who take their first two vears 
in a junior college and then transfer to the third 
vear of a four-vear college do equally as well as 
third year boys and girls who spent their first two 
years in a four-year college. 

It is in recognition that junior colleges are an 
economical means of expanding educational oppor- 
tunity that some of the state governments have pro- 
vided subsidies for them. 

Junior colleges have developed comprehensive 
programs of vocational education. Some of the first 
junior colleges provided programs of vocational 
education, but in the main the earlier schools of 
this tvpe offered academic programs only. Wide- 
spread offering of vocational courses did not become 
noticeable until the 1920's and ‘go's. Even then many 
junior colleges were forced to confine their voca- 
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tional offerings to fields in which the expense ol 
equipping shops and laboratories was comparatively 
small. As the demands for technically trained work- 
ers grew, however—and especially in recent years 
when government surplus property became avail- 
able—the number and variety of vocational pro- 
grams increased materially. Contributing to this has 
been financial assistance by the federal government 
in the form of subsidies for courses which qualify 
under the federal vocational program and grants to 
veterans alter World War II. 

While many junior colleges as yet do very little in 
vocational education outside the field of business 
education, junior colleges, for the most part, are 
helping to satisty the need for technical training. 

Junior colleges are offering expanding programs 
in adult education. The earliest available figure on 
adult education enrollment in junior colleges is for 
the school year 1936-37. During that year they re- 
ported approximtaley 15,500 adult education en- 
rollees. By 1951-52 this enrollment had increased 
lo 274,500—a gain of 1,663 per cent. During the 
same period, total junior college enrollment in- 
creased only 318 per cent—from 136,000 to 572,000. 


In 1936-37 the ratio of students enrolled in the 
adult education classes to regularly enrolled) stu- 
dents was approximately one to ten, but in 1951-52 
almost one to one. 

These figures tell only part of the story. The 
variety of courses junior colleges olfer for adults has 
expanded similarly. In earlier days the adult educa- 
tion program, for the most part, was confined to 
‘courses intended to provide or increase vocational 
skills. Gradually it has been expanded into many 
non-vocational areas. As a result junior colleges 
have been able to serve a wider range of educa- 
tional interests and to go considerably farther 
toward meeting the needs of those with increasing 
amounts of leisure time. 

An increasing number of junior-college leaders 
are accepting the philosophy of the community col- 
lege. For a long time there has been a realization in 
educational circles that many community needs 
were not being met by existing educational institu- 
tions. It was recognition of this, in part, that led to 
federal aid for vocational education; the same reali- 
zation has influenced the rapid growth of adult 
education programs. It is the foundation on which 
the philosophy of the community college rests. 

The title “junior college,” never has been satis- 
factory. The word “junior” implied a degree of 
immaturity that caused many to misinterpret the 
real significance of the institution. Moreover, ‘‘col- 
lege” has been associated by many with the stereo- 
typed idea of the four-vear program leading to the 
baccalaureate degree. And, since the educational 
program of four-year colleges usually is derived 
from traditional patterns, any tendency to take cues 
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ay to culricula trom the community in which the 
college is located has met some resistance. 

In the main, most junior-college educational pro- 
grams have developed from the same traditional 
patterns that influence the four-year institutions, 
and this at times has caused junior-college leaders 
to overlook unmet educational needs in their own 
communities. Although many junior college pro- 
grams have been adapted to community needs, they 
sull constitute a minority. But an increasing num- 
ber of junior-college leaders are accepting the phi- 
losophy of the community college. Accordingly, 
each year, additional junior-college programs are 
being modified to meet the actual educational needs 
of communities. This trend continues, and it may 
salely be predicted that junior colleges will take an 
increasing share of the responsibility for satisfying 
community needs. 


S. cu, in general, have been the socio-economic fac- 
tors that have influenced the development of jun.or 
colleges and such are the educational programs the 
junior colleges have evolved as a result. Major prob- 
lems which are common to most of these institu: 
tions remain to be cited; but first two main classi- 
fications of junior colleges should be noted. 

Almost from the inception of junior colleges, one 
group of them has been under public control and 
support and another under private. The private 
junior colleges, originally the more numerous, now 
are outnumbered by the public. This cannot in any 
sense be interpreted as meaning that they are on 
the way to extinction; it means only that the rate 
of creation of public junior colleges for many years 
has been more rapid than that of the private. 

Although major problems are common to public 
and private junior colleges, their implications dif- 
fer, sometimes sharply, for these classifications. It is 


primarily in relationship to public junior colleges 


that we are considering them here. 

The first problem concerns the presence or ab- 
sence of a state policy regarding junior colleges and 
the nature of the policy, if it exists, as spelled out 
in legislative enactments. A gradually increasing 
number of states have formulated policies, but this 
is not true of all. Nor is policy uniform among the 
states in which the matter has been given attention. 
Some states have littke more than simple enabling 
acts; others have enacted legislation that gives ex- 
tensive direction in such matters as criteria for 
establishing junior colleges, safeguarding their 
standards, and supporting them financially. In the 
main, superior junior colleges have developed in 
the states with more detailed policy statements. 

The development of this situation parallels 
roughly that observed in the public elementary and 
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secondary school systems. At first, very little was 
done at the state level in: policy lormulation tor 
them. As an increasing number of states—eventually 
all—attended to this need, the public school systems 
unproved within the frame work established tor 
them. The same improvements are to be expected 
in junior colleges as more states establish and im 
prove policies tor them. 

Securing adequate financial support is another 
problem of the junior colleges. It is not the less 
acute because it is not peculiar to junior colleges. 
Agreement is lacking among the states as to a work 
able formula lor financing, but gradually a system ts 
spreading that appears to be satistactory—one that 
involves the securing of funds both from the state 
and trom local sources. 

Calilornia, Texas and Mississippi are representa 
tive states in which this system operates. In each ol 
them funds from local tax sources are augmented 
by appropriations of the state legislature. ‘This has 
enabled junior colleges in those and other states 
that use the system to provide better programs of 
service than usually prevail in states without such 
sharing ol costs, 

One aspect—the nature of the local support—in 
volves elements of disagreement. In some states 
“local support” comprises not only funds trom local 
taxes but also tuition lees paid by students; in other 
states junior colleges are tuition-tree. Evidence ob 
servable in the service provided by junior colleges is 
preponderantly on the side of tuition-free insti 
tutions. 

As junion colleges take on additional responsi 
bilities for satislying unmet educational needs in 
the communities, their costs obviously will increase. 
Those who advocate acceptance of greater responsi 
bilities need to remember this constantly. “Vhat is 
not to minimize the desirability of assuming in 
creased responsibilities—but it emphasizes the neces 
sity of providing additional revenue. 

Another problem exists in the need lor a greater 
number of stall members, both administrators and 
teachers, who thoroughly understand the philosophy 
of the junior college. The constantly improving 
educational programs of junior colleges attest to the 
fact that many stall members do have this undei 
standing. Unfortunately, their efforts frequently are 
handicapped by others who do not realize the many 
functions junior colleges can perform. Phe cause is 
not difhcult to locate. It will be found in the small 
number of colleges and universities that provide 
programs of professional preparation tor prospec- 
tive junior-college administrators. 
Thus the latter have little opportunity to receive 
the grounding they need during their pre-service 
education. 

Many other problems—perhaps as important as 
those listed above—exist tor 


teachers and 


junior colleges But 


solution of those just summarized certainly would 
enable the junior colleges to provide even greater 
services to their communities than they are pro 


viding today. 


- MANY years a controversy has proceeded as to 
whether junior colleges are a part of secondary or of 
higher education. Many junior colleges, in fact, con- 
tain elements of each classification. In at least one 
state, California, they are legally defined as second 
ary schools. But at present a large majority of junior 
college leaders probably regard the institutions as 
part of higher education. On one point there can 
be no question—the growth in the number of junior 
colleges has allected higher education. 

As already pointed out, junior colleges extend 
educational Opportunities to many who otherwise 
would have litthe chance for post-high school edu- 
cation. The otlering of the first two college years in 
institutions away trom the four-year college campus 
has led some to predict that at some tuture time 
the prevailing system will be one in which tree pub 
lic education extends through the fourteenth year 
instead of ending with the tweltth, and that higher 
education will start with the filteenth year. 

For many reasons this prediction, insolar as it 
suggests that colleges will start with the filteenth 
vear, seem extremely unlikely to be fulfilled in the 
foreseeable Luture. 

It can be demonstrated that establishment otf a 
junior college will cause an over-all increase in en- 
rollment in tour-year colleges, despite the fact that 
availability ol the junior college causes some stu 
dents to deler their entrance in the four-year college 
from the freshman to the junior year. Additional 
students, who otherwise would discontinue formal 
education at the end of high school, secure two 
years in juntor college and then feel they can atlord 
two more years in a lour-year college. 

Phe resulting increase in enrollment in four-yeat 
colleges thus is in the third and fourth years—and, 
because ol the more expensive stall and facilities 
that advanced education requires, the cost of pro- 
viding education at that level is higher than tor the 
first and second vears. Costs continue to climb as 
the graduate and protessional schools are reached. 

Higher education, then—with increased total en- 
rollments and with larger concentrations of  stu- 
dents in the third and tourth vears—will need to 
secure additional funds. Those who are charged 
with responsibility tor providing appropriations for 
education will need to take into consideration the 
cost differentials described in order to insure a con 
tinuation of satistactory standards of work at all 
levels—from the public schools through the junior 
colleges and the four-vear colleges and universities. 
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OVERNMENTAL units in the United States have been 
reduced in number almost 25 per cent during the 
from a total of 155,126 in 19g42 to 110,745 
1952. These figures are highlights of a report: this 
spring by the U.S. Bureau of the Census, Governments 
United States in 1952. A very sharp drop—of 38 

per cent—in number of school districts, the report shows 
was the principal factor in the over-all decrease. As com 
pared with 108,579 school districts in 1g42 there were 
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in the United States 


increased 3.4 per cent, from 16,220 to 16,778—munict 
palities comprising, for purposes of the report, “all 
vovermmentally active units othcially designated 
cities. boroughs, villages, on for New Eneland, 
New York and Wisconsin 
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67.340 IN 1952. cent, trom in 1g42 to 12,319 IN 1g52 
The number of townships also declined—from 18,919 The following table, from the Census Bureau report, 
in 1942 to 17,202 last year. Countics remained almost vives the 1952 breakdown, state by state, according to 
unchanged: a single unit was eliminated during the types of governmental units, 
decade, and the 1952 total was 3.049. Municipalities 
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Cheir Employment 

(Continued from page 156) 
probably would continue to work after 65 if al 
lowed to do so and if they were physically able. 
Studies of O.A.S.1. beneficiaries indicate that only 
5 per cent of the people interviewed said they re- 
tired because of poor health; about half said they 
retired because the employer forced them to. More 
convincing is the fact that in the same survey, be- 
tween one-sixth and one-third of the men who in a 
previous survey said they had stopped working be- 
cause of “ill health’ now were employed.’ Protesson 
Slichter estimates that some g6o0,000 people 65 and 
over would continue to work alter retirement if 
opportunities were available.’ 


| older people want to work alter 65, why are 
they not allowed to do so? If this question could be 
answered with precision, half of the problem of em- 
ployment after 65 would be solved. Unfortunately, 
present data cloud the issue more than they clarily 
it. There are a nunrber of specific reasons for the 
steady decline in employment after 65, but basic 
ones seem to be three: 

1. The belief in the physical and mental deterto- 
ration of the aged. Vhis probably is the main_rea- 
son for compulsory retirement of employees at 65. 
Yet no single aspect ol the age problem is such a 
contused mixture of fact and fancy. That capacities 
do decline with age is evident; equally evident is 
the fact that decline among persons in the same age 
group shows great variation. Furthermore, many of 
the abilities lost due to aging are not necessary to 
handle a good many jobs. Not enough basic re- 
search data are available at present, however, to deal 
with capacity decline in more than a general way. 

2. Institutional obstacles. Almost as important as 
the preconceptions and misconceptions about de- 
clining abilities is the fact that Compulsory retire- 
ment at 65 meets important institutional desires of 
the employing firm. For example, studies of the 
Minnesota Industrial Relations Center in Minne- 
apolis indicate that one-quarter of Minneapolis 
firms do not allow any employees to stay on alter 65, 
even if those employees are able to handle their 
usual jobs." Three major reasons for this seem to 
be (a) that older employees block job opportunities 
and promotions of younger employees; (b) that by 
forcing older employees out, “new blood” can be 
brought into the firm; and (c) the number and cost 
of grievances would rise if management had to de- 
cide which employees should be allowed to work 
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after 65 and which should be retired. Notice that 
none of these reasons is related, in any strict sense, 


to declining capacities of older employees. 

3. The rise of private pension plans—growing out 
ol a mixture of the elements discussed above—is a 
very important reason for compulsory retirement at 
65. Extensive surveys by the Minnesota Industrial 
Relations Center indicate that compulsory  retire- 
ment is almost always a concomitant of private pen 
sion plans, whether these plans are established by 
collective bargaining or by management alone. In 
other words, the very instrument designed to pro- 
vide income in retirement is forcing many people 
into retirement long before they might otherwise 
retire. 

Despite the obvious obstacles to expandéd em- 
ployment opportunities tor people after 65, there 
have been a number of well-publicized attempts by 
employers to work out employment programs fot 
older workers. Surveys of major labor markets such 
as Minneapolis indicate that an appreciable num- 
ber of firms do provide employment alter 65; many 
provide employment for older workers whose de- 
cline in abilities ts so serious that they no longet 
can handle their usual jobs. Just how etlective 
American communities and employers and unions 
might be in working out employment programs for 
older people is a moot question. 


Conclusions 


LD ATA NoW available would seem to indicate that 
the real impact of the aging American population 
is going to be felt in state and local communities. 
Demands for medical care, and 
social and recreational facilities apparently will be 
made primarily on state and local governments in 


income, housing, 


the immediate future. 

On the other hand, the major instrument for al- 
leviating these costs—increased employment oppor- 
tunities for older people—can best be encouraged 
at the state and local level. In a real sense, there- 
lore, one of the major challenges of industrial so- 
ciety is put squarely to the state and local com- 
munity. 

What is needed is a “Litthe Hoover Commission” 
on problems of the aged in each state and possibly 
in each major labor market in the state. These com 
munity organizations might then take some of the 


following steps: 

Sk. C. Wentworth, “Why Beneticiaries Retire,” Social Se 
curity Bulletin Vol 8, No. 4, April, 1945, pp. 12-18. 

Slichter, op 

10 For descriptions of the Industrial Relations Center stud- 
ies and a more complete discussion of employment of oldet 
people, see H. Fox, PT. Lindbom and C. H. Stone, “Atter Age 
65-—What?” Personnel Journal, Vol. 30, No. 5, October, 1951, 
pp. i8i-187; and H. Fox, “Utilization of Older Manpower,” 
Harvard Business Review, Vol. 29, No. 6, November, 1951, 
PP- 49-54- 
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1. Conduct a Community Inventory. This is of 
immediate importance. The dimensions of the prob- 
lem in any given community might be quite difler- 
ent from those in another community, even in the 
same state, and surely from those in other states. 
The inventory might well include an analysis of 
age tends; wends in old-age assistance and O.A.S.1. 
payments; a survey of income, housing, medical, 
social and recreational needs of older people; a sur- 
vey of present hiring and retirement policies ol em- 
ployers in the community; a survey ol the number 
of people 65 and over in various occupations and 
industries in the state. 

2, An analysis of retirement policy of various 

state and municipal agencies. This might be very 
interesting. Most states have compulsory retirement 
for some groups of public employees. Obviously 
union and management people cannot be expected 
to take too seriously a state agency's call for relax- 
ing retirement provisions if the state agency itsell 
enforces an equally strict retirement policy. 
3. Dissemination of information gained in the 
Community Inventory. In too many states, the pub 
lic in general and employers and unions in particu 
lar do not seem to be aware of the “problems ot 
the aged” nor of the possible contributions they 
could make to solve them. An excellent example ol 
the community inventory approach, combined with 
excellent dissemination of information, is the work 
of the New York State Legislative Committee on 
Aging. 

j. On the basis of preliminary surveys in the 
states and localities, teams of interested groups in 
the community could be organized to work on spe- 
cific problems. Of particular importance would be 
union management teams to explore thoroughly 
methodls of imcreasing employment opportunities 
fon people alter 

5. An important contribution at the state level 
would be basic research on the relevant problems 
by organizations such as the public employment 
olhces, the colleges and universities in the state. 

6. Of more immediate application would be a 
thorough review of the tunctions of various state 
agencies to determine in what ways their programs 
could be geared to special problems of the aged. 

‘These suggestions for action are the more obvious 
ones. Informed people in any of the special prob- 
lem areas—such as medical care, employment, hous 
ing and social facilities—will have much more spe- 
cific suggestions lor research and for action. What 
is needed much more than suggestion today is ac- 
tion—some practical beginning in all of the states, 
resulting from an awareness of the tremendous im 
plications of an aging society. In a real sense, the 
challenges of an aging society are challenges to state 
and local governments. It 1s at this level that the 
solutions will come if they are to come. 
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Many reasons have led states to set up separate 
agencies for the construction and operation of toll 
roads. 

Debt limitation clauses in state constitutions may 
compel states to set up special agencies, if they are 
to have toll roads, by making it impossible for the 
states themselves to issue bonds sufficient tor the 
financing. The authorities established for this pur- 
pose are considered to be separate legal entities, not 
an integral part of state government; thus they can 
issue bonds which do not pledge the full faith and 
credit of the state and are not subject to the con- 
stitutional limitations in question. 

A second factor that often leads to establishment 
of a separate agency is a desire to concentrate re- 
sources and efforts on the construction of par- 
ticular toll road. Some of the problems involved in 
building such facilities differ from those ordinarily 
encountered by highway Cepartments. A. separate 
agency organized to meet the special problems may 
be considered better able to expedite the work. 

Further, there is a widespread belief that the col- 
lection of tolls and the management of toll roads 
are functions akin to those usually associated with 
private business management. For this reason it is 
held that regular departments of state government 
may not perform them as eflectively as an agency 
established for these particular purposes. A separate 
agency, established to build and operate toll roads, 
usually is not subject to the fiscal, personnel and 
purchasing regulations that govern regular state 
departments. 


Fn ANCING of toll roads may be by any one of sev- 
eral methods. The usual practice, however, is to 
raise the necessary funds through issuance of reve- 
nue bonds which do not pledge the full faith and 
credit of the state. Even in the absence of constitu- 
tional limitations that make this method necessary, 
states may preter to finance the facilities through 
bonds backed only by revenue. Revenue-bond debt 
does not increase the general debt of the state. Issu- 
ance ot revenue bonds insures that interest and 
principal payments will be met entirely from tolls 
and other revenues derived from the toll highways, 
not from state taxes. Under this method of finane- 
ing, accordingly, there is assurance that the entire 
cost of the highway is to be borne by those who use 
the facilities. That being the case, there also is 
assurance that out-of-state motorists will pay a full 
share of the costs. 

Yet there is not unanimity of opinion on the 
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subject. A major objection that has been raised is 
that revenue bonds bear higher interest rates than 
a state’s general obligation bonds. In order to save 
additional interest charges, a few states have 
pledged their full faith and credit in support ot 
bonds issued for toll roads. In these states, of Course, 
it is expected that bonds will be retired from toll 
revenues. The states will use their general revenues 
to meet bond payments only if toll revenues prove 
inadequate, 

Poll roads now are serving a large volume ol 
trathe, and revenues have reached impressive pro- 
portions. In 1951, 2,157,933 vehicles used the Maine 
Turnpike. ‘Toll revenues amounted to $1,179,775, 
and other revenue in connection with the road to 
537.520. The New Jersey Turnpike carried an esti- 
mated 18 million vehicles in 1952 and brought toll 
revenues ol approximately $16 million. The Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike in the year ending May 31, 1952, 
served 8,792,267 vehicles. Toll revenues amounted 
to $15,162,040, and receipts from leases, concessions 
and all other revenues were $1,022,650. Such figures 
underline the fact that in areas with heavy trafhic a 
large number of motorists are willing to pay tolls 
in order to obtain the advantages of modern express 
highways. 


Georgia Moves Forward 
(Continued from page 160) 
cently at the University of Georgia at Athens. Three 
new experiment stations have been added—in North, 
Middle and South Georgia—and the state, as a re- 
sult, now has an experiment station for every major 


soil type. A fleet of five new mobile soil testing 
units has been put into operation, serving the farm- 
ers of the entire state. 

The forestry protection and reforestation pro- 
gram likewise has expanded greatly. Two new 
nurseries and expansion and improvement ol exist- 
ing nurseries are expected to bring full production 
in the 1954-55 Crop year to 103 million seedlings, 
as compared with 23 million in 1947-48 and 54.7 
million in 1952-53. One hundred and nineteen 
counties and more than 19 million acres are unde: 
organized protection, representing a tremendous 
increase in recent years. Fire protection during the 
drought last year, with trained manpower and mod- 
ern equipment, was credited with holding forest fire 
losses to a minimum and saving millions of dollars. 

The state’s rounded programs for development of 
commerce, industry, agriculture and forestry are 
helping to bring new industries to Georgia and 
thus add thousands of new job opportunities for 
Georgia people. The expansion and improvement 
of state service for education, health, welfare and 
highway communication are adding to those oppor- 
tunities, and making the lite of Georgia citizens 
better. 

All of this, of course, costs money. Building pro- 
grams alone—those completed during the last tour 
years and those now being carried out—represent 
more than half a billion dollars in roads, schools, 
hospitals and other permanent improvements. But 
the expansion is proving a sound investment. One 
of the indications is the fact that the state is debt 
tree. Georgia is demonstrating that it is good eco- 
nomics as well as good human planning to pay toi 
progress. 
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